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by a long day of strenuous physical activity often ending with a study period
in the evening, was a stress of major proportions. It was not surprising that
the orthopedic clinic was continuously filled with trainees who complained
about their backs and knees and feet.
Lack of privacy. Another major stress for some individuals, unusually sensi-
tive men, was the presence of someone else 24 hours a day. Most soldiers
accepted it quickly, but for others to do so was a big hurdle. The soldier had
no choice of his bunk or platoon mates. He had little choice as to the time
for taking a shower, or making his personal toilet. To many men, it was a
distinct shock to go into a large latrine and see a dozen bare porcelain toilets
lined up in a totally exposed row. One never had a chance to be alone. He
lived 24 hours of the day in a group. His only home base to which he could
go when not on duty was his bunk. But usually his free time was that of the
other men in his unit, and thus the barracks were likely to be filled. This
close and continuous proximity to other men was a special stress for the latent
homosexual.
Frustrations. These began the first day of Army life and continued until
the last day of service. They were more acute at first because a man had to
make a conscious effort to accept the fact that his individual and personal
wishes did not count for much. He could not ask "how" or "why"; an order
was an order. Any ideas a soldier, or even an officer, might have about his
orders did not matter.10 Obedience had to be prompt and without question.
Army life has been described as made up of being "in a great hurry only to
wait." The waiting, with its inactivity, was an intense frustration for most
men. When that waiting was coupled with uncertainty about what would fol-
low, the stress was greatly increased.
There were many personal frustrations. A man had no choice about his
food; he either took it or left it. He could not take time out when he wanted
to; if he asked for leave in time of war, unless for an emergency, he might
not get it. An extremely important frustration which was imposed by Army
life and was a cause of special stress, had to do with the modification in the
sexual life of the civilian soldier.11
A complicated type of frustration was woven into the structure of the
Army. Nearly every soldier and officer gained an impression of excessive
buck passing, red tape, formality, endless paper work, confusion, and rigid
regulation. From the private to the general, one was handicapped by the
requirement of authorization for nearly everything he wanted to accomplish.
Often he could not get to tell his story, or if he could, it was not to the right
10 Sevareid, Eric, Not So Wild a Dream, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1946, p. 366. He reported
very vividly a general's protest against an order in the Italian Campaign. The protest did no good.
11 See Chap. 16.